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LABOR. 
BY FRANCES E. OSGOOD. 
Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er 08; 
Hark how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more richly the rose heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 
“Labor is worship!” the robin is singing ; 


““Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringin’ ; 


sListen! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from Nature’s great heart ; 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
¥rom the rough sod cgmes the soft-breathing flower ; 
¥rom the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plain, ever shrinks from his part. 
Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Indolence ever despaircth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens: 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future heightens ! 

Play the sweet keys, would’st thou keep them in 

tune. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us; 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied, neath woe’s weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 

Droop not though shame, sin and anguish are round 

thee ; 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 

Look on yon pure heayen smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod. 

Work for some good—be it ever so slowly, 

Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly. 

Labor !—all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 








A DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS. 
WHOLESALE vs. RETAIL. 

DOLLAR and fifty cents a day! That 

is just about all a Connecticut farmer 
can afford to pay the hired man who works for 
him and boards himself. He must be sharp at 
that, and look close to the main chance, and do 
only what is needful and remunerative. 

But how is it with the laborer and his wife 
and five children, when he goes to spend his 
wages for things that must be bought in drib- 
blets? We all know that a dollar and a half 
then is little enough for a day’s work. Yet 
we will not. undertake to say that that is not 
just about right, when we consider every thing. 
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If you should compel us to give him any more, 
‘it might make confusion along the whole line. 
A dollar and fifty eents, just enough to pur- 
chase a bushel of corn or two bushels of oats, is 
all that the social industrial machine can yield 
to its poorest workman in Connecticut. 


-| Only a dollar and fifty cents! and in the heart 


of every man an infinite hunger not satisfied 
with bread, but calling for tea, coffee, tobacco, 
alcohol, beauty, enthusiasm, religion. Why, 
it is appalling. Let us suppose that you could 
put a little of the grace of God into the hearts 
of all these men. A dollar and a half a day 
might goa great way then; might go farther 
than two dollars and ahalf now. ‘That is a 
mode of raising wages, that has not been so 
well considered as it ought to be. Suppose 
you convince your man that it is his fifth, 
fourth and third child which keep him down. 
Show him that, and he may see that his daily 
wage is a princely sum. Suppose again, that 
you teach him to put his money with his neigh- 
bor’s, and then buy its worth in the wholesale 
market. That would be a beginning of Com- 
munism ; that would be showing him how to 
make the most of his bushel of corn per day. 
Communism is going to buy at wholesale, and 
by the cart-load ; it is going to get the worth 
of its money. ‘That is what you don’t all do. 
We become the hindmost whenever we are 
compelled to buy at retail, and then the devil 
ets us. 

John Stuart Mill, whom we begin to suspect 
of being a sagacieus political economist, tells 
us that prices are not always regulated by 
competition. Custom comes in to modify 
them and keep them from being fair to the 
man who buys a mouthful ata time. And 
this is what Mr. Mill has to say about whole- 
' sale and retail : 


“Prices, whenever there was no monopoly, 
came earlier under the influence of competition, 
and are much more universally subject to it, 
than rents: but that influence is by no means, 
even in the present activity of mercantile com- 
petition, so absolute as is sometimes assumed. 
There is no proposition which meets us in the 
field of political economy oftener than this— 
that there cannot be two prices in the same 
market. Such undoubtedly is the natural effect 
of unimpeded competition ; yet every one knows 
that there are, almost always, two prices in the 
same market. Not only are there in every 
arge town, and in almost every trade, cheap 
shops and dear shops, but the same shop often 
sells the same article at different prices to dif: 
ferent customers: and, as a general rule, each 
retailer adapts his seale of prices to the class of 
customers whom he expects. The wholesale 
trade, in the great articles of commerce, is 
really under the dominion of competition. 
There the buyers as wel] as sellers are traders 
and manufacturers, and their purchases are not 
influenced by indolence or vulgar finery, but are 
business trayeagtions. In the wholesale mar- 








kets therefore it is true as a general proposition, 
that there are not two prices at one time for the 
same thing: there is at each time and place a 
market price, which cati be quoted in a price- 
current. But retail price, the price paid by the 
actual consumer, seems to feel very slowly and 
imperfectly the effect of competition; and 
when competition does exist, it often, instead of 
lowering prices, merely divides the gains of the 
high price among a greater number of dealers. 
Heuce it is that, of the price paid by the consu- 
mer, so large a proportion is absorbed by the 
gains of retailers; and any one who inquires 
into the amount which reaches the hands of 
those who made the things he buys, will often 
be astonished at its smallness. When indeed 
the market, being that of a great city, holds 
out a sufficient inducement to large capitalists 
to engage in retail operations, it is generally 
found a better speculation to attract a large 
business by underselling others, than merely to 
divide the field of employment with them.” 


A GLANCE AT FOUNDATIONS. 


Dutchess Co., N. Y., Dec. 80, 1866. 

My Onura Frienps: For the past six months I 
have been studying, by teans of the CrrcuLar, the 
habits and principles of your Coramunity. Aid f 
can truly say, God biéss your ‘efforts; God bless your 
Community. I feel that my pen cannot well express 
my joy and gratitude, I believe the CrrcuLar is a 
missionary to do the noblest and best work ever at- 
tempted ; and it does it well. In short, I love and 
enthusiastically admire the paper, believing that it 
is doing more good for our poor, suffering, down- 
trodden, sinful world, than any other paper. In 
fundamental principles I feel that I believe as you do; 
and I pray daily that I may yet live to see them pre- 
vail—to have the spirit of God govern the mass of 
my fellow men. I believe your practical life is about 
perfect. 

To be sure I differ from you in respect to some of 
your ideas—thinking them unimportant—such as the 
second coming of Christ, “ believing in and confess. 
ing him,” &c. What are the advantages of believing 
thus? Can you give me, (through the CrrcuLar or 
otherwise}, some light on the subject? Why cannot 
a community of men and women succeed who believe 
that “God owns all things ;” that the object of life is 
to do right and be useful, and that every one has lib- 
erty to do as he thinks is right, provided he injure no 
one else ?—in short, who believe that selfishness is the 
sum total of evil? But I must close. I have given 
myself to God and bis work; therefore use me and 
my words to do the will of God. 


Your would-be brother, Gero..L, ALLEN, 


REMARKS. 

The above writer qualifies his enthusiasin 
for the Community, by thinking that its reli- 
gious views are ‘‘ unimportant ;”’ and in so 
doing, he obliges us to qualify very materially 
our estimate of the value of his praise. It 
sounds to us very much as if a man should 
say to a manufacturer, ‘‘ You have a very 
fine mill here; but what is the use of that dam 
and water-power that are by it?” All that 
friend Allen sees to commend in the Commu- 
nity movement, would never have had an ex- 
istence, but for the previous discovery of the 





tryth which he depreciates, particularly that 
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about the second coming of Christ. There 
has been a straight chain of cause and effect 
from our religion to our socialism; and what- 
ever is distinctive or powerful in our religion, 
springs from a discovery of the fact that the 
second coming of Christ took place 1800 
years ago. ‘theoretically, Communism is re- 
lated to that discove:y as the fruit to the tree. 
And practically, an inquirer had much bet- 
ter slight the social movements of the Com- 
munity, than its central religious doctrines. 
In our view, a man well grounded in the 
truth about the Second Coming, even though 
ignorant of many other things, is a better 
candidate for practical Communism than 
one who has any amount of money, phi- 
lanthropy, philosophy, or reformatory zeal, 
without the former qualification. So far 
as we can see, an intelligent and appre- 
ciative hold on the truth alluded to, is a 
sine qua non of success in socialism. 


The logical connection between the two we 
have often endeavored to state, and for the 
benefit of our correspondent, we will do so again. 
Thus: all good, and all hope of good in this 
or any world, comes by getting into harmo- 
nious connection with God. . The plan for 
bringing man into this connection, was set 
forth in the revelation of Jesus Christ. An 
abundant, safe, and eternal connection be- 
tween God and man began in Christ, and 
from him proceeded in a regular manner to 
the apostles and Primitive Church. For forty 
years after the departure of Christ in person, 
there was a church in the world which was a 
true embodiment of the divine Spirit. It 
was a miraculous organization—a temple of 
God—a body in open communication with his 
power; and therefore was able to enter into 
Communism. It had in it true brotherly love 
—true victory over selfishness and the de- 
vil. That reconciliation—that atonement— 
that union of God with man in the visible 
world, existed for forty years honestly and 
truly ; and then suddenly it disappeared, and 
a stupendous lie arose in its place. The false- 
hood that then took possession of the so-called 
Christian world, related to this very subject of 
Christ’s coming. For good reasons an issue 
was made on that particular point, dividing 
true Christianity and the true church from 
the false. The case was this: the visible 
world not being ready for the full development 
of the kingdom of heaven, Christ proposed to 
withdraw his immediate followers, at the end 
of a generation, and found the kingdom 
elsewhere, and wait for that civilization to ar- 
rive in the outer world which would finally 
invite him into it. This proposed withdrawal 
involved his personal Second Coming, and a 
cessation of the true church from the earth. 
It also made occasion for that tremendous illu- 
sion, that has characterized the whole of the 
pretended church since. For the Second 
Coming was conducted in such a manner, was 
so hidden from the common gaze of men, in 
accordance with Christ’s express plan concern- 
jng it, that it allowed the mass of men and un- 





faithful disciples (the “ foolish virgins ”’ of the 
parable), as non-participants in its benefits, to 
ignore itas a fact, and assume that the event 
did not take place, but is still to be looked for 
in the future ! 


Now the obvious conclusion from this state- 
ment of facts is, that whereas union of man 
with God was an honest reality in the apos- 
tolic church, as was attested by its miraculous 
power and its unity, that condition disap- 
peared from the visible world with the body 
which manifested it, and was sucéeeded by a 
pretended Christianity whose difference from 
the original has been shown by its lack of 
power, and whose spuriousness has been in- 
effaceably stamped by its denial of the truth 
about the Second Coming. In other words, 
the connection between man and God in the 
visible sphere, was lost at the time of the 
Second Coming, and there ceased to be any 
church in the world, which as a body was 
free from selfishness. The ringing testimony 
of the last apostle, “He that is born of 
God doth not commit sin,’’ was let down to 
the feeble complaint of later Christendom, 
“When I would do good, evil is present with 
me.” Of course, anything like Communism 
in such a state of things has been impossible. 


But with, the discovery cf the truth about 
the Second Advent, a change has come. By 
that discovery, we go back and get hold of 
the original connection with God which be- 
longed to tke Primitive Church ; and in doing 
so, the fruits of that connection are again be- 
ginning to flow as they did at the first. It is 
seen that we can now, as they did then, over- 
come selfishness, and live in union with God 
and each other. We have recovered the hold 
that was lost—have fished up the broken cable, 
and are now getting communications from the 
other side, where the kingdom of heaven has 
been established for 1800 years, as the ori- 
ginal fountain of Communism. 


A truth which thus wipes out the pretensions 
of all the sects to represent Christianity, and 
shows the true foundations of religion and so- 
cial order in that original church which, 
though withdrawn from immediate sight, still 
exists and never had a successor, will not al- 
ways be deemed “unimportant.” Commu- 
nism, as it is the work, will also be the tri- 
umph of that truth. a. 


HOME REVIEW FOR 1866. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
HE number of members of the Oneida 
Community and its branches at the close of 
the year 1866 was 271, distributed as follows: 


Oneida Community, 209 
Wallingford“ - - - at: * 45 
New Haven family, - - - 5 
New York Agency, - - - - 12 


During the year 1866 there were two 
deaths at O. C.—one of a person aged 86, 
and the other by consumption of a person in 
middle age. Noloss by death has occurred 
at either of the other Communities, The ay- 





erage health at the present time is high, only 
two or three absentees being noticed at the 
common meals. 


No. of members added during the year, . 19 
Births, 1 
No. seceded, 5 
Deaths, . 2 
Marriages, . 0 
Increase, . 11 


FINANCES AT 0. C. 


In addition to increasing their capital du- 
ring the year an amount of $18,000, the 
financial condition of the Community has 
been otherwise improved. In consequence of 
the expense of building a factory, and large 
investments in manufacturing materials, fol- 
lowed by a season of dull trade, the Commu- 
nity found itself last year facing a heavy debt. 
On Nov. 1, 1865, its liabilities amounted to 
$97,746.14. On Jan. 1, 1866, these were 
reduced to $71,172.28; to meet which, its 
assets in cash, notes, accounts receivable, &c., 
which were immediately available, were $24, 
903,76, leaving a balance of debt amounting 
to $46,268.52. The emergency of providing 
for this balance, was met by disposing of dead 
property and reducing the price of our goods. 
The revival of business the present season, 
with the consequent sale of its products, has en- 
abled the Community to extinguish this debt, 
the payables and receivables having been for 
some months nearly equal, and at times show- 
ing a balance in our favor. 

NEW OPERATIONS. 

During the past year a store has been fitted 
up, and filled with an assortment of guods 
for the accommodation of the Community, its 
workmen, and its neighbors; which invest- 
ment promises to be fairly remunerative. 

A large room at the Willow-Place factory 
has been furnished with silk-machinery (made 
at the Community machine-shop), and the 
manufacture of sewing-machine twist is now 
successfully prosecuted. This is likely to grow 
into alarge business. It has already absorbed 
$12,000 in machinery and stock, and thus 
early furnishes employment to a number of 
our own people besides fifteen hired employees, 
mostly women. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living at the Oneida Community 
in 1866 was about the same as that of the pre- 
vious year. We estimate the cost of food per 
individual at $1.55 per week, not including 
the labor of the kitchen department in prepar- 
ing it. In 1865 it was estimated at $1.42 
per week. The cost of clothing in 1866 was 
$37.20 to each individual, including in the 
work account only such part as was made up 
by hired tailors. Add to these the other ne- 
cessary expenses of living, and the whole cost 
will be about the same as that estimated last 
year, namely, two dollars and sixty-two cents 
for each individual per week. 

It would not be just to judge of the econo- 
mies of Communism by this statement ; for it 
is the universal testimony that the members of 
the Community are much better fed and clothed 
than the average population of the country, 
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and have many facilities and luxuries which other respects the season’s campaign in pre- 


are denied to the common masses. 
FAMILY EXPENSES. 


The following are some of the totals of ex- luck. 


penditure during the year at O. C.: 


Musical Department, $ 145 23 
Fuel, . ‘ ; ; ‘ j 2,431 31 
Kitchen, . ‘ 17,080 22 
Clothing, . 7,700 39 
Shoe-Shop, . ‘ ; 1,193 52 
Medical, : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 204 71 
Laundry, . , ; ; ‘ 1,773 00 
Traveling, . ‘ , ‘ , 688 84 
Furniture, ‘ ‘ : . F 600 00 
Dentistry, . , ; é ° 414 92 
Library, . . ‘ ‘ P ’ 246 85 
Stoves, . , r , ; ‘ 320 20 
Lights, . , : ‘ ‘ , 717 23 
Incidentals, . , , ; ‘ 727 88 

Total, ‘ . $34,244 30 


Some of the above items, such as traveling, 


musical outlay, &c., perhaps should not be 
considered in the legitimate expenses involved 
in the cost of living, 
actual expenses of the Community the past 


serving was a partial failure, and the depart- 
ment has come under deserved censure for ill- 
First, the bottles procured were very 
poorly annealed, and there was in consequence 
a large amount of breakage. Secondly, the de. 
partment lost (by spoiling) about two-fifths ofall 
the peas which were canned. Thirdly, several 
thousand cans of sweet corn were lost, and 
some of them were worse than lost, because they 
** swelled” after they were shipped, thus dam- 
aging the reputation of Community goods.— 
Fourthly, though the jellies were better than 
those of previous years, and only two cases of 
complaint have reached us from the multitude 
to whom they were sent, yet the department 
is not fully satisfied with its attainments in 
jelly-making. Fifthly, the goods have not al- 
ways reached the market in first-rate condition, 
in respect to cases, labels, &c. Altogether, 


but still they show the there is little occasion for complacency ; but 


those having charge of this branch of business 


year. Adding to the above $2,000 as a fair will press forward through good luck and ill 


estimate for the use of buildings, and averaging 
the sum total among the 212 members, we 
have : 
Average total expenses per week of each in- 
dividual, ‘ . ; P ‘ $3.28 


TRAP—MAKING. 


luck, until they understand the best manner of 
preserving all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
and are able to present their goods in sarket 
in satisfactory style. 


BAG-BUSINESS. 
The profits of this branch of industry have 


This business is regarded as in some re-|been small the past year, considering the 


spects fluctuating, the demand for traps not 
being uniform. Some years we have to carry 
over a large amount of traps and stock ; 
while in other years it is difficult to supply all 
demands. The past year has been rather for- 
tunate for the trap department, enabling it to 
reduce the large stock it had on hand from 
the operations of the previous year. By our 
recent reduction of the price of traps, the 
sales are likely to be increased, but the profits 
are diminished to a very moderate figure. 


amount of sales, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the Community has put down the 
price of its manufactures to a lower rate than 
heretofore. 

No. of Traveling Bags and Satchels 


made, ‘ , 583} doz. 
No. of Traveling Bags and Satchels 
sold, ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 702 doz. 


Amount of sales, 32,245 13 


HIRED LABOR. 


The following table gives the greatest num- 
ber of hired workmen and workwomen who 





9 ay = om were employed at any time in the departments 
esionat ot sales, . j $88,468.28 named : 
Value of stock and tools on hand, $34,124.73 5 pe ss oe a = 
FRUIT—PRESERVING. rhe eo lll ara 
This branch of business employed more la-} forticulture,. . . . . . mn 
bor and capital than in any previous season.| Laundry, . . . . . . . 5 
A considerable proportion of the labor was per- bape a a . 
formed by the members of the Community ; Saemies Shop, Fis pea thar oda ; 
men, women and children, not otherwise fully} Trap Factory, . . . . . . 68 
employed, volunteering their assistance in : 
assorting the fruits and preparing them mh. 154 


for the cans and bottles. At one time, 


Of these, — not more than 100 were 


however, there were twenty-nine persons en- | @™ployed at any one time. ‘The amount paid 


gaged in this department, neighbors and others, 7 
The articles preserved | 4" Was over $28,000. 


who received wages. 


were, tomatoes, sweet corn, green peas, string 


for labor in the above departments during the 


It should be stated that the Community 


beans, pie-plant, pears, quinces, plums, cher-| expect to some day see the hireling system fol- 
ties, blackberries, peaches, raspberries, huck-|low the slavery system ; but as long as people do 
leberries and strawberries ; fifteen varieties of | not understand that there is a betwer way than 
jellies were put up in glass tumblers and cups ; | work for wages, we will help them to employ- 
the list also included a few varieties of sweet | ment, while we endeavor by example to indicate 


pickles and jams. 


There was an unpreceden-| the superiority of that system which knows no 
ted demand for these goods. The sales amoun-| master, no servant, no “mine,” 
ted to nearly $50,000. Good luck attended 
the preserving operations in many respects, 


no *thine.”’ 


TAXES. 
The Tax account shows that $8,809.29 have 


and some very gratifying encomiums on the} been paid for School, Town, County and Na- 
goods shipped have been received. But in| tional taxes. 





* MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Farm supported one hundred and twen- 
ty-five horses and cattle. About three hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber were sawed at the 
Community Mill. The principal work at the 
Foundry has been making castings for silk ma- 
chinery, hop-stoves and plows. The Machine- 
Shop has introduced a new branch in the man- 
ufacture of silk-spinning machinery. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

During the last year the cost of food and 
clothing in this family (exclusive of kitchen 
work and home-sewing) was $2.91 per week 
for each person. This is fifty-one cents more 
individually per week than was expended for 
these items the preceding year. The in- 
creased cost is mainly accounted for by the 
high prices of small fruits the past year, our 
usual supply of which was charged to the fam- 
ily at the market rates. 

The whole expense of living in this Commu- 
nity, exclusive of direct outlay for the Crrcu- 
LAR, was $10,927.80 for the year. This in- 
cludes taxes, traveling expenses, educational 
and library expenses, and $500 for buildings 
and repairs. Divided among the members (av- 
eraged at 50), it would give $4.20 as the total 
individual cost per week. 

The following are the principal items of 
table expense at W. C. 





Fruits, : : : . $490 00 
Vegetables, . ‘ ‘ ; : 400 00 
Butter, ; ‘ : . . 1,088 00 
Milk and Cream, ; ‘ . : 487 21 
Flour, . ‘ . - 885904 
Sugar, Sirup and Molasses, , A a 
Meat and Eggs, . ‘ ‘ , — ‘50 
Salt and Fresh Fish, ; P J 51° 
Shell Fish, . : . ‘ ‘ / 75 
Cider and Vinegar, ; ; 96 00 
Total, $4,751 19 


Thus we make the public welcome to all it 
ean learn from a frank exhibition of our in- 
ventory and home affairs for 1866. It is 
proper to add that most of the book-keeping 
from which the above statistics were taken, 
was executed by young women. 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 


LL honor to the district school. There 
the children go and find the water of 
learning at the spring, fresh and pure—-bubbling 
a b c’s, and crystal 2 times 2’s without mixture 
or sediment. These are lessons which do not 
have to be unlearned. The teacher does not 
fear that his instructions will come back upon 
him with reproaches, as the misleadings of re- 
ligioas teachers must often do. He knows that 
the stones he lays will not be overturned. His 
deposits are specie from which the children will 
draw interest all their lives. 

I can smell again the hot stove in the school- 
house where I studied Webster’s spelling-book 
and read in the English Reader and recited from 
Woodbridge’s Geography and Murray’s Gram- 
mar. I can see the master mending quill pens be- 
hind his desk in the marning, and writing copies 
there as he dismissed the school at night. Once 
I remember I had a rosy palm where his ferule 
had kissed it too warmly, and I can feel it sting. 








I remember the nice greenings and mince-pie, 
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about the second coming of Christ. There 
has been a straight chain of cause and effect 
from our religion to our socialism; and what- 
ever is distinctive or powerful in our religion, 
springs from a discovery of the fact that the 
second coming of Christ took place 1800 
years ago. Theoretically, Communism is re- 
lated to that discovery as the fruit to the tree. 
And practically, an inquirer had much bet- 
ter slight the social movements of the Com- 
munity, than its central religious doctrines. 
In our view, a man well grounded in the 
truth about the Second Coming, even though 
ignorant of many other things, is a better 
candidate for practical Communism than 
one who has any amount of money, phi- 
lanthropy, philosophy, or reformatory zeal, 
without the former qualification. So far 
as we can see, an intelligent and appre- 
ciative hold on the truth alluded to, is a 
sine qua non of success in socialism. 


The logical connection between the two we 
have often endeavored to state, and for the 
benefit of our correspondent, we will do so again. 
Thus : all good, and all hope of good in this 
or any world, comes by getting into harmo- 
nious connection with God. . The plan for 
bringing man into this connection, was set 
forth in the revelation of Jesus Christ. An 
abundant, safe, and eternal connection be- 
tween God and man began in Christ, and 
from him proceeded in a regular manner to 
the apostles and Primitive Church. For forty 
years after the departure of Christ in person, 
there was a church in the world which was a 
true embodiment of the divine Spirit. It 
was a miraculous organization—a temple of 
God—a body in open communication with his 
power; and therefore was able to enter into 
Communism. It had in it true brotherly love 
—true victory over selfishness and the de- 
vil. That reconciliation—that atonement— 
that union of God with man in the visible 
world, existed for forty years honestly and 
truly ; and then suddenly it disappeared, and 
a stupendous lie arose in its place. The false- 
hood that then took possession of the so-called 
Christian world, related to this very subject of 
Christ’s coming. For good reasons an issue 
was made on that particular point, dividing 
true Christianity and the true church from 
the false. The case was this: the visible 
world not being ready for the full development 
of the kingdom of heaven, Christ proposed to 
withdraw his immediate followers, at the end 
of a generation, and found the kingdom 
elsewhere, and wait for that civilization to ar- 
rive in the outer world which would finally 
invite him into it. This proposed withdrawal 
involved his personal Second Coming, and a 
cessation of the true church from the earth. 
It also made occasion for that tremendous illu- 
sion, that has characterized the whole of the 
pretended church since. For the Second 
Coming was conducted in such a manner, was 
so hidden from the common gaze of men, in 
accordance with Christ’s express plan concern- 
jng it, that it allowed the mass of men and un- 





faithful disciples (the “ foolish virgins” of the 
parable), as non-participants in its benefits, to 
ignore itas a fact, and assume that the event 
did not take place, but is still to be looked for 
in the future ! 


Now the obvious conclusion from this state- 
ment of facts is, that whereas union of man 
with God was an honest reality in the apos- 
tolic church, as was attested by its miraculous 
power and its unity, that condition disap- 
peared from the visible world with the body 
which manifested it, and was sucéeeded by a 
pretended Christianity whose difference from 
the original has been shown by its lack of 
power, and whose spuriousness has been in- 
effaceably stamped by its denial of the truth 
about the Second Coming. In other words, 
the connection between man and God in the 
visible sphere, was lost at the time of the 
Second Coming, and there ceased to be any 
church in the world, which as a body was 
free from selfishness. The ringing testimony 
of the last apostle, “He that is born of 
God doth not commit sin,’”’ was let down to 
the feeble complaint of later Christendom, 
“When I would do good, evil is present with 
me.” Of course, anything like Communism 
in such a state of things has been impossible. 


But with, the discovery cf the truth about 
the Second Advent, a change has come. By 
that discovery, we go back and get hold of 
the original connection with God which be- 
longed to tke Primitive Church ; and in doing 
so, the fruits of that connection are again be- 
ginning to flow as they did at the first. It is 
seen that we can now, as they did then, over- 
come selfishness, and live in union with God 
and each other. We have recovered the hold 
that was lost—have fished up the broken cable, 
and are now getting communications from the 
other side, where the kingdom of heaven has 
been established for 1800 years, as the ori- 
ginal fountain of Communism. 


A truth which thus wipes out the pretensions 
of all the sects to represent Christianity, and 
shows the true foundations of religion and so- 
cial order in that original church which, 
though withdrawn from immediate sight, still 
exists and never had a successor, will not al- 
ways be deemed “unimportant.” Commu- 
nism, as it is the work, will also be the tri- 
umph of that truth. @. 


HOME REVIEW FOR 1866. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
HE number of members of the Oneida 
Community and its branches at the close of 
the year 1866 was 271, distributed as follows: 


Oneida Community, 209 
Wallingford“ -~ - 45 
New Haven family, - 5 
New York Agency, 12 


During the year 1866 there were two 
deaths at O. C.—one of a person aged 86, 
and the other by consumption of a person in 
middle age. No loss by death has occurred 
at either of the other Communities, The ay- 





erage health at the present time is high, only 
two or three absentees being noticed at the 
common meals. 


No. of members added during the year, . 19 


Births, 1 
No. seceded, 7 
Deaths, . 2 
Marriages, . . Pe 4 0 
Increase, . , , ‘ ; ‘ : 11 


FINANCES AT 0. ©. 

In addition to increasing their capital du- 
ring the year an amount of $18,000, the 
financial condition of the Community has 
been otherwise improved. In consequence of 
the expense of building a factory, and large 
investments in manufacturing materials, fol- 
lowed by a season of dull trade, the Commu- 
nity found itself last year facing a heavy debt. 
On Nov. 1, 1865, its liabilities amounted to 
$97,746.14. On Jan. 1, 1866, these were 
reduced to $71,172.28 ; to meet which, its 
assets in cash, notes, accounts receivable, &c., 
which were immediately available, were $24, 
903,76, leaving a balance of debt amounting 
to $46,268.52. The emergency of providing 
for this balance, was met by disposing of dead 
property and reducing the price of our goods. 
The revival of business the present season, 
with the consequent sale of its products, has en- 
abled the Community to extinguish this debt, 
the payables and receivables having been for 
some months nearly equal, and at times show- 
ing a balance in our favor. 

NEW OPERATIONS. 

During the past year a store has been fitted 
up, and filled with an assortment of guods 
for the accommodation of the Community, its 
workmen, and its neighbors; which invest- 
ment promises to be fairly remunerative. 

A large room at the Willow-Place factory 
has been furnished with silk-machinery (made 
at the Community machine-shop), and the 
manufacture of sewing-machine twist is now 
successfully prosecuted. This is likely to grow 
into alarge business. It has already absorbed 
$12,000 in machinery and stock, and thus 
early furnishes employment to a number of 
our own people besides fifteen hired employees, 
mostly women. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living at the Oneida Community 
in 1866 was about the same as that of the pre- 
vious year. We estimate the cost of food per 
individual at $1.55 per week, not including 
the labor of the kitchen department in prepar- 
ing it. In 1865 it was estimated at $1.42 
per week. ‘The cost of clothing in 1866 was 
$37.20 to each individual, including in the 
work account only such part as was made up 
by hired tailors. Add to these the other ne- 
cessary expenses of living, and the whole cost 
will be about the same as that estimated last 
year, namely, two dollars and sixty-two cents 
for each individual per week. 

It would not be just to judge of the econo- 
mies of Communism by this statement ; for it 
is the universal testimony that the members of 
the Community are much better fed and clothed 
than the average population of the country, 
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and have many facilities and luxuries which 
are denied to the common masses. 
FAMILY EXPENSES. 
The following are some of the totals of ex- 
penditure during the year at O. C.: 


Musical Department, ‘ $ 145 23 
Fuel, . : ; , ; : 2,431 31 
Kitchen, . 17,080 22 
Clothing, 7,700 39 
Shoe-Shop, : 1,193 52 
Medical, : F , ; ‘ 204 71 
Laundry, . ; 1,773 00 
Traveling, . P ; ‘ : 688 84 
Furniture, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 600 00 
Dentistry, . F ; ‘ ‘ 414 92 
Library, . ‘ : : ‘ . 246 85 
Stoves, . : ‘ ; ; s 320 20 
Lights, . . : ‘ ° ‘ 717 23 
Incidentals, . ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 727 88 

Total ‘ . $34,244 30 


Some of the above items, such as traveling, 
musical outlay, &c., perhaps should not be 
considered in the legitimate expenses involved 
in the cost of living, but still they show the 
actual expenses of the Community the past 
year. Adding to the above $2,000 as a fair 
estimate for the use of buildings, and averaging 
the sum total among the 212 members, we 
have : 

Average total expenses per week of each in- 

dividual, ’ : P ‘ , $3.28 
TRAP—MAKING. 

This business is regarded as in some re- 
spects fluctuating, the demand for traps not 
being uniform. Some years we have to carry 
over a large amount of traps and stock ; 
while in other years it is difficult to supply all 
demands. The past year has been rather for- 
tunate for the trap department, enabling it to 
reduce the large stock it had on hand from 
the operations of the previous year. By our 
recent reduction of the price of traps, the 
sales are likely to be increased, but the profits 
are diminished to a very moderate figure. 


No. of Traps made in 1866, (about) 195,000 
No. sold, _ =e 211,898 
Amount of sales, . é $88,468.28 
Value of stock and tools on hand, $34,124.73 


FRUIT—PRESERVING. 

This branch of business employed more la- 
bor and capital than in any previous season. 
A considerable proportion of the labor was per- 
formed by the members of the Community ; 
men, women and children, not otherwise fully 
employed, volunteering their assistance in 
assorting the fruits and preparing them 
for the cans and bottles. At one time, 
however, there were twenty-nine persons en- 
gaged in this department, neighbors and others, 
who received wages. ‘The articles preserved 
were, tomatoes, sweet corn, green peas, string 
beans, pie-plant, pears, quinces, plums, cher- 
ties, blackberries, peaches, raspberries, huck- 
leberries and strawberries ; fifteen varieties of 
jellies were put up in glass tumblers and cups ; 
the list also included a few varieties of sweet 
pickles and jams. ‘There was an unpreceden- 
ted demand for these goods. The sales amoun- 
ted to nearly $50,000. Good luck attended 
the preserving operations in many respects, 
and some very gratifying encomiums on the 


other respects the season’s campaign in pre- 
serving was a partial failure, and the depart- 
ment has come under deserved censure for ill- 
luck. First, the bottles procured were very 
poorly annealed, and there was in consequence 
a large amount of breakage. Secondly, the de. 
partment lost (by spoiling) about two-fifths of all 
the peas which were canned. Thirdly, several 
thousand cans of sweet corn were lost, and 
some of them were worse than lost, because they 
** swelled” after they were shipped, thus dam- 
aging the reputation of Community goods.— 
Fourthly, though the jellies were better than 
those of previous years, and only two cases of 
complaint have reached us from the multitude 
to whom they were sent, yet the department 
is not fully satisfied with its attainments in 
jelly-making. Fifthly, the goods have not al- 
ways reached the market in first-rate condition, 
in respect to cases, labels, &c. Altogether, 
there is little occasion for complacency ; but 
those having charge of this branch of business 
will press forward through good luck and ill 
luck, until they understand the best manner of 
preserving all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
and are able to present their goods in snarket 
in satisfactory style. 


BAG-BUSINESS. 

The profits of this branch of industry have 
been small the past year, considering the 
amount of sales, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the Community has put down the 
price of its manufactures to a lower rate than 
heretofore. 

No. of Traveling Bags and Satchels 


made, : , , i 5834 doz. 
No. of Traveling Bags and Satchels 

sold, . . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 702 doz. 
Amount of sales, $32,245 18 


HIRED LABOR. 
The following table gives the greatest num- 
ber of hired workmen and workwomen who 
were employed at any time in the departments 
named : 





Bag Factory, . , : ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 
Fruit Preserving, . Ket ‘ . 29 
Farmand Teaming, .. ‘ , ‘ 11 
Horticulture, . ‘ A F ‘ ; 11 
Laundry, . a i * ‘ ‘ : 5 
Tailoring, . ° ‘ ° ; , 3 
Silk Factory, . . ’ * ‘ ; 15 
Machine Shop, ‘ , . ‘ ‘ 4 
Trap Factory, . : : ‘ ; : 62 

Total, . > ‘ 154 


Of these, probably not more than 100 were 
employed at any one time. ‘The amount paid 
for labor in the above departments during the 
year was over $28,000. 


It should be stated that the Community 
expect to some day see the hireling system fol- 
low the slavery system ; but as long as people do 
not understand that there is a better way than 
to work for wages, we will help them to employ- 
ment, while we endeavor by example to indicate 
the superiority of that system which knows no 
master, no servant, no “mine,” no ‘thine.’ 

TAXES. 

The Tax account shows that $8,809.29 have 

been paid for School, Town, County and Na- 





goods shipped have been received. But in 


tional taxes. 


’ MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Farm supported one hundred and twen- 
ty-five horses and cattle. About three hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber were sawed at the 
Community Mill. The principal work at the 
Foundry has been making castings for silk ma- 
chinery, hop-stoves and plows. The Machine- 
Shop has introduced a new branch in the man- 
ufacture of silk-spinning machinery. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

During the last year the cost of food and 
clothing in this family (exclusive of kitchen 
work and home-sewing) was $2.91 per week 
for each person. This is fifty-one cents more 
individually per week than was expended for 
these items the preceding year. The in- 
creased cost is mainly accounted for by the 
high prices of small fruits the past year, our 
usual supply of which was charged to the fam- 
ily at the market rates. 

The whole expense of living in this Commu- 
nity, exclusive of direct outlay for the Crrcvu- 
LAR, was $10,927.80 for the year. This in- 
cludes taxes, traveling expenses, educational 
and library expenses, and $500 for buildings 
and repairs. Divided among the members (av- 
eraged at 50), it would give $4.20 as the total 
individual cost per week. 

The following are the principal items of 
table expense at W. C. 


Fruits, ‘ $490 00 
Vegetables, . . , ; ‘ 400 00 
Butter, ; P ‘ : ; - 1,088 00 
Milk and Cream, . ‘ i , 487 21 
Flour, . ‘ ‘ : 885994 
Sugar, Sirup and Molasses, Me 
Meat and Eggs, . . Pp a 50 
Salt and Fresh Fish, , , , 51% 
Shell Fish, . : . ' ‘ . %5 
Cider and Vinegar, ‘ » : 96 00 
Total, $4,751 19 


Thus we make the public welcome to all it 
can learn from a frank exhibition of our in- 
ventory and home affairs for 1866. It is 
proper to add that most of the book-keeping 
from which the above statistics were taken, 
was executed by young women. 





SCHOOL-DAYS. 


LL honor to the district school. There 
the children go and find the water of 
learning at the spring, fresh and pure—-bubbling 
a 6 e’s, and crystal 2 times 2’s without mixture 
or sediment. These are lessons which do not 
have to be unlearned. The teacher does not 
fear that his instructions will come back upon 
him with reproaches, as the misleadings of re- 
ligious teachers must often do. He knows that 
the stones he lays will not be uverturned. His 
deposits are specie from which the children will 
draw interest all their lives. 


I can smell again the hot stove in the school- 
house where I studied Webster’s spelling-book 
and read in the English Reader and recited from 
Woodbridge’s Geography and Murray’s Gram- 
mar. I can see the master mending quill pens be- 
hind his desk in the marning, and writing copies 
there as he dismissed the school at night. Once 
I remember I had a rosy palm where his ferule 











had kissed it too warmly, and I can feel it sting. 
I remember the nice greenings and mince-pie, 
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cuddled in our little basket, when ailowed to 
stay over at noon, and the story-telling and 
riddlés with which we made a merry recess. 
The bells‘are in my ear which used to announce 
the sleigh to ‘bring ‘us home, when the new-fallen 
“snow or the slash ‘of ‘a’ thaw lad’ spoiled the 
road. How the children pile in now and are 
“dumped along the way ! 


Bat With’ memories such as these, I have an- 
‘other, quite as vivid, though less pleasant ; and 
‘that is the head combings I was obliged to have 
at home all the time | went to the district school. 
All that time my mother had to keep up a war 
of vigilance, ceaseless and pitiless, against the 
occupation of my head by untitled vagabonds. 
I wonder if there was ever a district school 
that was not a prairie land for these predatory 
tribes to which I refer. 


This interesting reminiscence came to me on 
hearing some of the young folks at O. C. say 
that they had never seen a louse! One, a girl 
of thirteen, had lived in such blissful ignorance 
that she supposed it “ ate folks’ clothes,” and 
another of eighteen asked if it was red or white. 
On inquiry, I found that the species had been 
extinct in childdom here for sixteen years. In 
the early stages of our Association at Oneida, 
we had a great many dragons to slay, and this 
was one. The children of forty families were 
thrown into a mass, and, as in a district school, 
became a regular clover-field for marauders of 
all kinds till the fences were put up. But if the 
conditions of a Community are favorable fur the 
spread of parasites and infections, they are fa- 
vorable, too, for the kindling of a furious zeal of 
extermination ; and the last carries the day. 
We have found combination as effective in ex- 
pelling and excluding unwholesome visitors, 
both microscopic and tangible, from our child- 
ren’s department, as it has been in rooting out 
the weeds and thorns and briars from our 
grounds, and banishing poverty from our hovse- 
holds. * 

ONE PHASE OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 

DENTON, North Carolina, is a fair sample of a 

good many places in the South. It is usually 
reached by boat, although it can be reached by land, 
via. Elizabeth City. It was one of the first-settled 
places in the state. The whole country is level and 
contains-a great many swamps. There are about 
sixteen hundred inhabitants in Edenton ; I think the 
blacks predominate. The town is regularly laid out, 
and each house has a garden of from one quarter to 
one acre of land. But you at the North can hardly 
imagine the shiftlessness that presents itself to the 
eye at almost every step. War and slavery have 
been the cause. The houses are in a dilapidated 
condition; the out-buildings are mere hovels, and 
paint has been unknown here for six years. The 
houses also, are all old-fashioned, with a large brick 
chimney at one or both ends. The people also, that 
is to say the whites, appear to be very dilapidated. 
They mope about with sallow, sickly faces, dressed in 
sad colored homespun, and are truly pitiable objects. 
They haye lost their property, and know not how to 
get a comfortable living. 

But the greatest curiosity is their teams; I wonder 
why Barnum does not get one and put it in his mu- 
seum! Their teams are mostly mules and broken- 
down army horses, with occasionally a single ox 
driven by lines. Their vehicles are rude, two- 
wheeled carts, greatly resembling those used by the 
Tartar nomads of Central Asia, but less substantial. 
These carts are used for eferything—even for pleas- 

ure-riding. Worst of all is their harness ; many use 
no collar, but let the old-fashioned wéoderi hame rest 
directly against the shoulder of the animal, often- 
times producing an ugly sore; they use no traces, 





but simply hook a short chain into the hiimes a 
shafts. The shafts are held up by’ a ope fi sieht 

to them and’ passed éyer'a wooden” i ale’ on the 
animal’s. back. ‘The | belly-biitia ’ is’ composed of 
a piece of rope; the bridle’ i is also made entirely of 
rope, except that sometimes the bit is of iron. The 
lines, too, are of rope; so that about the whole rig 
you will not find a particle of leather. I will devel- 
op the picture more at some future time. D.E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., Jan. 11, 1867. 


[ Our correspondent has given us the picture which 
strikes one on first going into the Old North State; 
war and social revolution have doubtless done much 
to deepen its shading. But will not the writer tell 
us what has become of those Carolinians who, when 
we knew them, rode in the best of Northern buggies, 
barouches and coaches, and set their tables with 
china-ware ?] 

“MOFFAT ABBEY.” 
%. 

} is a pleasant thing to bestow a gift, to help the 

deserving to rise, to tell a self-willed man a truth 
that shall make a child of him. The savor of a 
grateful heart is precious. There is but one other 
means of happiness that ranks higher than doing 
good to our fellows. That higher blessing, falls to 
the giver, who gets such enlargement thereby as 
swings him clear from selfish moorings, into the 
unity and glory of the great movement. A person 
must have a humble heart, a high and earnest pur- 
pose, and a spirit of organization, before he is com- 
petent to give all that he hath. These are the qual- 
ities, that we look for, in applicants for membership. 

A sad-voiced lady entered our door, a few weeks 
ago, sent here, she said, by a friend. She wished to 
become a member, and she came in to learn the es- 
sential preliminary steps to that end. She was a 
widow, twenty-seven years of age; had no children; 
was religiously brought up in the orthodox belief; 
and notwithstanding she had been regarded asa 
spiritualist for several years, she claimed that she 
had not lost her early faith in God, or hatred of the 
devil. Still she was drifting, at that time, she knew 
not whither, but her heart was unsatisfied and cray- 
ing, and she felt that she was rapidly approaching 
the turning-point of life. She should be either “a 
much better, ora much worse woman before long,” 
she said. This premonition weighed upon her. She 
wanted spiritual help, and a resting-place for her 
world-wearied heart. She knew but little of our 
system or faith; “liked some features,” she said, as 
we presented them. ‘How should she approach 
us?” She was recommended to seek first, interior 
acquaintance and union of faith and purpose. We 
gave her some of our publications, by her request, 
and bowing her thanks, she withdrew. 


ANOTHER VISITOR. 

This was a tall, bright-faced woman, clear and blue- 
eyed. She had that peculiar emphasis of the step, 
and vindication of the eye, and beauty and purity of 
language, and personal presence, that betoken a 
strong-minded, refined, and intelligent woman. She 
told her pitiful story to listening ears : 

She was divorced from her husband eight years 
ago, in one of the Eastern States. Their children 
had been divided between them, and they had part- 
ed, to meet no more on earth. The little girl which 
fell to him, was left in the care of her paternal 
grandparents. The result proved this child to be 
her mother’s favorite. She had struggled with her 
heart eight long years, and had failed to stop its ach- 
ing. Finally a great wave of anguish had rolled 
over her spirit, and drowned out all her fear and 
pride. She became reckless, and, regardless of con- 
sequences, had sped away as on the wings of the 
wind, to her old home, where she had lain in wait, 
with some of the neighbors, until a favorable oppor- 
tunity had presented, when she had pounced upon 
her child, with the swoop of the eagle, and had borne 
her away. A legal process for the recovery of 
the child, had been issued, and the officers of the 
law were on her track. In a few days she would 
have to answer to the charge of kidnapping. What 
should she do? We could not advise her; such 
cases never occurred in the Community. The child 
had been concealed here in the city, but her refuge 





d {is in daily, hourly peril of being discovered ; would 
we not take her and school her until she had attained 
her majority? We were sorry to refuse such a re- 
quest, urged so eloquently ; but we had so many vis- 
itors, that her child would be very much exposed, 
at any one of our large families. There were no 
places of concealment in the Community. Large 
tears stole to her cheeks, as she turned with a bowed 
form, as though a great hope had been crushed, and 
walked sorrowfully away. U. 





LETTER FROM PENSYLVANIA. 


Mansfield, Pa., Jan. 13, 1867. 

DEAR CrrcuLar:—To-day has been one of snow, 
and although I had an appointment four miles away, 
to give a religious talk, I have scarcely been out 
doors, but have spent the day in reading and medi- 
tation. I have been re-reading some old numbers of 
the Crrcunar. I felt myself specially interested in 
one of Mr. Noyes’s lectures on experience, the lead- 
ing idea of which, was “being led (induced) by the 
Spirit.” I confess it seemed to me full of inspira- 
tional truth. If this idea be not the truth, then I can 
see nothing superior in Christianity; nothing au- 
thoritative, nothing regenerating in a heavenly sense, 
and nothing useful except when considered as a sys- 
tem of ceremonial morality as legally applied to the 
relations and experiences of this world. If this was 
the explanation of Christianity, what better is it than 
Judaism ? 

I had occasion a few days since while listening to 
a discussion between a Campbellite and a Presby- 
terian, on the subject of water baptism to remark to 
them, “Gentlemen, I perceive that the old Jewish 
controversy is still kept up between the true divine 
spiritualism of Jesus Christ on the one hand, and or- 
dinances and ceremonies on the other. The Bible 
will always remain a sealed and mysterious book until 
its internal and spiritual sense is discovered and appre- 
ciated. And that is the reason why you gentlemen 
are so earnestly striving over the form of baptism.” 
Then with peculiar Jewish earnestness, the devotee 
of immersion attacked me; but having delivered 
my testimony, I withdrew, eschewing the spirit of 
strife as unfavorable to the discovery of truth and its 
enjoyment. - 

O how superior and beautiful is “ the law of the 
spirit of life which is in Christ Jesus.” Two weeks 
ago I was preaching, or rather commenting, on what 
it is that makes a Christian. I first remarked nega- 
tively that it was not “ going down into, and coming 
up out of the water”’—it was not this nor that 
outward thing; and then proceeded affirmatively 
to show what it was that constituted a Christian, 
closing up with the question, “ And now friends, 
what think you of the Christian?” After meeting 
I was attacked by a disciple of Alexander Campbell, 
who wished to know if I regarded baptism as an es- 
sential or non-essential. I said non-essential, except 
in the case where, for the want of proper spiritual 
light, it was “ the answering of a good conscience to- 
wards God;” that a man had no right to violate his 
conscience, though it might be in error—that the con- 
science was a creature of education, and might be 
stuffed and loaded with error as well as with truth. 
The interview on this occasion was closed on my 
part with the remark that Campbellites, or “ Disci- 
ples,” as they call themselves, had never yet seen 
Jesus Christ in any true spiritual sense, that they 
had only seen John the Baptist and were simply un- 
der his dispensation, following Christ through that 
dispensation, and stopping short of the “baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire.” My soul turns away 
from the “ mint, anise and cummin” life of the reli- 
gious world around me, to the weightier matters of 
the spiritual law and government of Christ ; and I 
see that law and that government working them- 
selves out in the spirit of brotherly unity in all the 
actualities of life in the Oneida Community and its 
branches. Here rests my hope in the final achieve- 
ments of our holy Christianity. How meagre and 
infantile appear the workings of Christianity in the 
popular churches in comparison. God bless you 
dear friends, and make you a thousand times as 
many more as you now are, in resurrection life as 
wellas numbers. Yours for the true life, 1. n 
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THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
XVI. 

A T the close of my last chapter I introduced 8. R- 
c Leonard as a new ally to the Putney forces. 
Mr. Noyes being thus providentially furnished 
\with a graduate from the typographical school, felt 
himself at liberty to retire from the office as its self- 
taught foreman, and gladly availed himself of Mr. 
yeonard’s services. And here, for an episode, I will 
go back and tell the story how the Noyes family 
taught themselves the printer’s art. 

After his marriage, in the summer of 1838, Mr. 
Noyes resided for a time with his father’s family. 
His new recruits for the war in which he was enlist- 
ed against sin and unbelief, consisted, besides him- 
self, of only four persons who were qualified for ac- 
tive service, namely, H. A., H. H., C. A. and G. W. 
Noyes. Here was the beginning of an organization 
for any public service the government in the heavens 
might require of them. They had put on their indi- 
vidual armor, by their confession of an indwelling 
Christ. But as an organized body they needed some- 
thing more: they needed an instrumentality by 
which they could send living words of truth to the 
farthest bounds of civilization. This was as indis- 
pensable to the service on which they had entered, 
as artillery is to an army on the field of physical 
warfare. So it wus decided in council that a press 
must be their artillery. Buta press would avail but 
little without a practical knowledge of the printer’s 
art, with which none of the Noyes family had any 
acquaintance. And the thought of hiring a profes- 
sional printer could not for a moment be entertained. 
In the beginning of so vital a movement it would 
not have been wise to have any one in their ranks 
who was not in full unison with their own faith and 
purposes. After some reflection and consultation, 
the idea occurred to them of sending the youngest of 
their number to a printing establishment located ina 
neighboring village, for the purpose of giving his at- 
tention to the manipulations of the printers, and so 
learning “ how to do it.” Arrangements were accor- 
dingly made for G. W. N. to enter at once upon this 
new mission. The proprietors of the establishment 
were very accommodating, allowing the tyro to work 
or look on, so as to make the most of his time in gath- 
ering up all the mysteries of the art he could carry 
away with him. But the idea that a few months of 
even steady application of hands and head to the art, 
would enable a young man to do any execution in 
the line of printing, was so presumptuous in the eyes 
of the typos in the office, that it afforded them much 
merriment, and some funny speculations as to the 
success of the Putney printing-establishment. 

In the mean time, a second-hand printing-press 
was purchased at Bellows Falls, at a cost of sixty- 
five dollars. The next requisites were type, cases, 
stands, &c. Where should they go for them? Al- 
bany wes suggested as the nearest point where type 
was manufactured. So, for the capital of the Empire 
State, Mr. and Mrs. Noyes booked themselves at the 
Brattleboro stage-office. A ride across the Green 
Mountains in a coach and four, in the season of 
summer fruits and flowers, with an abundance of the 
fresh, exhilarating mountain breezes, was by no 
means un unpleasant excursion. The trip was a 
business one, however, and on arriving in Albany 
they lost no time in looking for the place where type 
were to be had. A purchase of the required amount, 
with fixtures to correspond, being effected, the party 
were soon on their homeward-bound ride. 

But now comes the tug of war. The building se- 
lected for a printing-office has received the press; 
and here come the packages of type. To look on 
and see others, who are skilled in the art by long 
practice, pick up type, justify their sticks, empty them 
on a galley, take a proof, read and correct, transfer 
the type from the galleys to the imposing stone, lock 
up the form and remove it to the press, nothing ap- 
pears more simple to the beholder than such manip- 
ulations. But just allow Mr. Greenhand to under- 
take to do any of these simple things and he would 
soon discover that his fingers were all thumbs, that 
the letters were all in confusion, and when separated 
from the mass could not stand alone ; that his p’s, q’s, 
b’s and d’s were constantly mis-mating or seeking 
affinities; and, in short, that he could do but one 
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thing, namely, make a pi, at sight of which he would 
stand aghast. 

The young emissary sent forth to spy out the trade, 
had not yet returned. But, like patriotic soldiers 
eager for a battle, Mr. Noyes and his female as- 
sistants opened the packages and began to finger 
the little bits of bright metal and place them in 
their respective boxes ready for service. The wo- 
men at first did not anticipate the pleasure of becom- 
ing practical compositors themselves. They had leis- 
ure, and so visited Cutler’s shop, as the building was 
called where the press had been set up, to render 
whatever assistance their brother might require. 
But why not learn the art and become regular type- 
setters ? 
service the kingdom of heaven required. More- 
over, there was something decidedly fascinating 
about the typographical art. Those tiny, insignifi- 
cant pieces of metal were to become vehicles of glo- 
rious truths and revolutionary principles to the 
world. Through them, the thoughts of the lowly 
and the obscure, if they were live ones and worth 
knowing, could be read and heard by all nations. 


Having learned something about the use of the 
composing-stick and the rule, Mr. Noyes began 
to pick up type and construct words. At first, the 
women would find the letters he required and hand 
them to him. How long a period was occupied in 
setting the first stick-full need not be stated. He 
could not be hurried. So he plodded, studied, experi- 
mented ; worked awhile, then reflected awhile, but all 
the time with his face to the foe—purposing not to 
conquer or die, but to conquer, at all events. Finally, 
his stick was full. Patience and perseverance had 
triumphed, and he felt himself master of the situation. 
But how to take a proof of his stick-full of type, was 
now the question that puzzled him some. A bright 
idea struck him. A string was found and the types 
were tied fast and firm in the stick ; the stick was laid 
on the bed of the press and the miniature form thus 
prepared was duly inked. A piece of paper was 
carefully laid upon the type, the. press-bed run under 
the platen, and the arm of the press pulled round to 
make theimpression; but it came so easily the opera- 
tor concluded that no impression had been made up- 
on the stickfuil of type. Eager, however, to see the 
proof of his exploit in learning the typo’s art without 
an instructor, the bed of the press was run out: but 
what a sight to behold! A complete smash-up. 
Type, stick and all, looked as though they had been 
run into by a locomotive and train ofcars. Had the 
type been taken out of the iron enclosure and placed 
on the bed of the press, all would have been right. 
Well, he got a proof, sure enough! not of the para- 
graph he had set up, but of his ignoracce of working 
the press. Did he lose heart? Not at all. He was 
in for a victory, regardless of its cost. The wreck 
was removed from the press and the battle renewed, 
with the full assurance that the last performance 
would not be repeated. For a week or more Mr. 
Noyes and his assistants had been carrying on the 
war, turning every defeat into criticism for sharpen- 
ing their wits and strengthening their faith, when 
G. W. N. returned, having spent three weeks only in 
the Keene printing-office. His brother, however, 
had worked outalone some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the art, before reinforcements, in the shape 
of suggestions, came from the world outside. The 
information obtained by G. W. N., was now very 
serviceable to them. 


Wishing to have their labor, imperfect as it was, 
turned to some good account, they decided to reprint 
in book form all the articles J. H. Noyes had a few 
years previously written for the columns of the New 
Haven Perfectionist. Such a book would be highly 
appreciated by believers, however deficient in typo- 
graphical beauty. The home-made printers entered 
upon their task at once, which gave them steady em- 
ployment for about two months, Their greatest per- 
plexity for some litile time was occasioned by failing 
to do good work on their press. The roller for ink- 
ing the form was covered with sheepskin instead of 
elastic composition made of molasses and glue. Some- 
body in Albany had told Mr. Noyes that a sheepskin 
roller would answer very well. Mr. N. had some 
suspicion subsequently that the author of the sheep- 
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skin suggestion indulged in a little trickery upon a 
country greenhorn. , 
Having been successful in the printing depart: 
ment, they improvised a book-bindery, and succeeded 
in binding the edition in the most unsophisticated; 
primitive style. The little work contained 230 pages; 
and was entitled the “ Way of Holiness.” G. C. 


NEW YORK ROCKS, 
VEN in a geological point of view, New 
York is very properly designated the 
Empire State. It comprises within its borders 
a greater variety of rocks than any other in the 
Union. It is there that the order of their su- 
perposition may be studied to the best advan- 
tage. We sometimes talk of rocks being de- 
posited in beds. Let us carry out the illustra- 
tion, and consider the whole of the United 
States as a great bed lately slept in by some 
giant, with the blankets, sheets and mattress 
somewhat tumbled up, but nevertheless with 
enough of order to enable us to determine which 
blankets come uppermost. We will call the 
Adirondac mountains in the northern part of 
New York the bolster, made of the same ma- 
terial as the mattress beneath. These moun- 
tains are composed of rocks called azoic, a term 
signifying without life. Geologists have not dis- 
covered any fossils in them. That fact seems 
to indicate that there was no form of vegetable 
or animal life existing at the time of their for- 
mation. This definition of the lowest rocks is 
not meant to imply that those rocks never con- 
tained fossils, but simply that they have not yet 
been found. If fossils ever existed in them 
they have been destroyed by heat or other 
agencies. 

We will next conceive of the sheets and blan- 
kets as being laid all over the United States, 
but that all along through central and southern 
New York the edges of many of them come 
out to the surface, the lower sheet touching the 
bolster in the northern part, the next appearing 
a little further south, and then the edges of the 
blankets coming to the surface one after another 
as we proceed southwest. It would naturally 
be inferred that it was pretty cold weather the 
last time the giant slept in this bed, for the 
aggregate thickness of all these blankets and 
sheets is estimated at about ten miles. More- 
over the sleeper must have been rather uncom- 
fortably warm before morning, for the tertiary 
stratum, or upper blanket, is thrown nearly off 
the bed, and is found chiefly hanging on its edge 
along the seashore. Some of the other ,blan- 
kets are also found to be in quite a disorderly 
condition. 

To discover the peculiar characteristics of 
each of these strata, the fossils they contain and 
the order of their superposition, and to form a 
truthful conception of the condition of the earth 
at the time of their deposition, and of the vari- 
ous disturbing forces which have affected them 
since, is the chief labor of the geologist. It is 
therefore manifest from the above description, 
that New York furnishes a most fruitful field 
for such labors. The names of a large variety 
of strata are taken from particular towns, coun- 
ties and places in New York, where those for- 
mations are most strikingly manifest, Hence 
we have the Chazy, Black River, Trenton, Utica, 
Hudson River, Oneida, Medina, Clinton, and Ni- 
agara epochs, all of which are names given to 
different rock formations, which are found in 
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special abundance in the places designated by 
those names. The3+ rocks being thus christened, 
generally bear the same names in whatever part 
of* America they may be discovered. 

With the aid of careful observations, made by 
many persons at different times and places, the 
following classification of periods, and of the 
rocks formed in those periods, is generally agreed 
upon : 

1. Azoic time or age, a period in which no 
traces of the existence of life can be discovered. 

2. Paleozoic time, or the period of ancient 
life. This period is subdivided as follows : First, 
the Silurian or age of Mollusks. The rocks 
formed during this period are the first and low- 
est of the Paleozoic, and are specially character- 
ized by an abundance of the remains of mollusks, 
which are soft-bodied animals with shells like 
clams and oysters. Second, and above the Silu- 
rian rocks, are Devonian rocks, in which are 
found fossil fishes. Third, and above the Devo- 
nian series, is the carboniferous series, remark- 
able for the coal-plants that it contains. The 
combined thickness of these three subdivisions 
amounts to many thousands of feet. 

3. Mesozoic, or the middle period of life on 
the earth. The fossils of this period indicate 
that it was preéminently the age of reptiles. 

4. Cenozoic, or period of recent life, the 
fossils of which indivate the first existence of 
Mammals, or creatures which suckle their young. 

5. The era of mind, or age of man. 


Assuming that all of the preceding formations 
were made for the last age, or age of mind, we 
see the necessity of having all these varieties of 
rock exposed on the surface in places where they 
are accessible; and where their useful qualities 
may be made available. Hence the importance 
of the various upheavals that have exposed 
them to view. 

There is a certain important and interesting 
relation which the geology of every country 
or neighborhood bears to its inhabitants, and 
also to the plants and animals that it produces, 
which has as yet been but little studied and 
which affords a boundless field for investigation. 
If we examine closely, we shall find in every in- 
stance that the character and habits of the peo- 
ple inhabiting different states, countries and 
communities, are in a large measure moulded by 
the geological character of the country they in- 
habit. Observe for instance, the rugged, azoic 
‘region of the Adirondacs, in northern New York, 
with its poor soil, rough hills, numerous lakes 
and mighty forests. It seems to be best adap- 
ted to a savage life, or at most to that first stage 
above the savage state—the keeping of flocks 
and herds. The idea which has been broached, 
of leaving it to nature as an occasional hunting- 
and fishing-ground is certainly a good one.— 
Civilization instinctively hurries past it, on to 
the more fertile plains of the west. What an 
important influence upon the people of Pensy]- 
vania have their coal mines exerted! Think of 
the canals and railroads which that interest has 
brought into existence, and of the forests it has 
saved from destruction. What a change the 
gold of California has wrought in that wonder- 
ful region. 

We find also, a certain mysterious connection 
between fruits and vegetables, and the different 
geological localities, which is also well worth 
considering. Almost every new variety of pear, 
grape, or strawberry, seems to have its favor- 





ite district where it flourishes best; and very 
few do well in all places. In short, the adapta- 
tion of vegetable and animal life to different lo- 
calities, affords an almost unlimited field for 
study, and the most important element in the 
calculation, aside from climate, appears to be 
the geological characteristics of different places. 

The truth is, that the heavens above us have 
for ages past been engaged upon an immense 
enterprise of landscape gardening ; and the study 
of geology is simply the beginning of an effort 
on the part of mankind to understand its plans. 
The nearer we can come to a perfect conforma- 
tion of our businesses to those plans, the more 
harmonious and fruitful will this world become. 

H. J. 5S. 


KEEPING POTATOES. 


MONG the esculent vegetables, the potato 
perhaps stands foremost. In fact it 
seems to be a universal favorite. The high, the 
the low, the rich, and the poor, alike deem it an 
indispensable article of diet. And yet I know 
of no vegetable that is so badly handled, and so 
generally mismanaged, as the Irish potato. The 
evil probably begins with the farmer, who often 
neglects to dig his potatoes till late in the season, 
when after the fall rains have set in and _ thor- 
oughly soaked the ground, a snow-storm per- 
haps reminds him of the approach of winter. 
He now sets about harvesting the crop ina 
hurry; unskillful and careless hands, in sepa- 
rating the potatoes from the wet and sticky 
soil, cut and hack them badly with their hoes, 
and the cry of rodéen potatoesis heard throughout 
the land. The weather has now become lowry 
and rainy, affording little or no opportunity for 
drying, and removing the mud from the tubers. 
In this condition they are gathered up, shoveled 
into baskets from the cart, tumbled into bins in 
large quantities as though they were so many 
stones. In this condition they are allowed to lie 
and steam for months exposed to the light and 
air of a warm cellar, until those most exposed 
turn green, and are rendered nearly worthless 
as food. 


The potatoes sent to market fare but little 
better. In fact they often become still more 
bruised and injured. In the first place they are 
hauled in a loose state for miles—perhaps over 
a rough road, in a cart or wagon—and pounded 
and shaken about until the skin is greatly dam- 
aged. After arriving in market they are subjec- 
ted to still further injury, by being shoveled into 
barrels and boxes, and suffered to stand exposed 
for sale in the open air and sun, or in some 
warm room, where they are but little better 
protected. 

What chemical changes take place in tubers 
thus exposed, I am not chemist enough to tell; 
but all of us who eat potatoes do know, that 
after they have lain for several weeks in this 
manner they lose much of that dryness and 
freshness of flavor they have when first dug; 
they become more or less bad flavored, or insipid 
and soggy. To cap the climax, the cooks who 
do not like the looks of hacked, bruised and 
green-looking tubers, insist on paring them 
before they are cooked; a most lamentable 
practice notwithstanding, for nearly all that is 
nutricious in a potato lies within half an inch 
of the skin. It follows that the hogs get the 
better part, while men and women have to be 





satisfied with a great deal of vegetable fibre, and 
a little nutriment. 

If I were going to harvest and store acrop of 
potatoes with a view to preserving their good 
qualities, I would in the first place see to it that 
they were dug as soon as they were ripe, and 
when the ground was dry. In digging I would use 
a potato hook or fork, but not a hoe, as itis a 
bad instrument if you wish to avoid cutting the 
tubers. After allowing the potatoes to lie a 
short time on the surface to dry, I would sort 
them, and place the soundest and best in bar- 
rels, heading them up at once, or put them into 
small tight bins ina cool cellar, and immediately 
cover them with sand in order to exclude the 
light and air as much as possible. Those I 
wished to keep for summer use I would gather 
into pits of twenty bushels each, and give them a 
covering of long rye straw six inches in thick- 
ness, and a light covering of earth at first, in- 
creasing it at the approach of cold weather, and 
leaving a small vent in the top of the pits, se- 
cured from the liability of wet by a board or 
some other covering. They should be taken 
out of the pits in early spring, put into barrels, 
headed up and placed ina cool cellar, or ice- 
room where the temperature is low enough to 
keep them from sprouting. In all my manipu- 
lations I would handle the tubers as carefully 
as I would apples. 

Infthis manner potatoes, I maintain, may be 
kept until new ones come again, and be nearly 
as fresh as when first dug. If thus preserved, 
we could justly criticise the cook who should 
be so foolish as to stick a knife into a tuber be 
fore it was placed on the table ready to be 
eaten. H. T. 


JOHN STUART MILL ON COMMUNISM. 


HE processes of productive industry are so 
cool and so entirely subordinate to the 
properties of natural objects, as to seldom give 
rise to any play of feeiing stronger than that 
which is felt by some scientific enthusiast. Not 
so when we come to the question of distributing 
the products of our combined labor. Here 
passion steps in and intensifies the problem by 
its fiery earnestness. Accordingly that branch 
of political economy which treats of distribu- 
tion, will always be the most sensitive point in 
the science. The dividing of the spoils of in- 
dustry is what fatigues us. Here is where the 
social machine runs hard and squeaks. In the 
absence of any principles of distribution which 
are felt to be true, an angry competitor cries 
out from the midst of the crowd, “It is all grab, 
grab, grab!” while a thinker, calmer than the 
rest, says, “ All the rules for property-getting 
now in vogue are only so many modifications 
of the grab-game—a game in which the prizes 
are won by the craftiest and strongest.” 

In this connection, we have pleasure in calling 
attention to the views of John Stuart Mill on 
Communism as a mode of distribution. They 
are to be found in his “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” a work written to bring up that sci- 
ence to the requirements of modern thought and 
discovery. Mr. Mill’s reputation as a logician 
will commend him to many, while his impartial 
treatment of Communism and the principle of 
private property, ought to recommend him to 
every one as an honest philosopher and man of 
science. It is interesting to see how Mr. Mill 
refutes those objections to Communism, which 
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the Oneida Community has already met and dis- 
posed of by deeds. For example, he proves 
that Communists ought to be as industrious as a 
hireling ; but the Community has proved that 
they will be. Referring to Communism and to 
the schemes of St. Simon and Fourier, he says: 


Whatever may be the merits or defects of 
these various schemes, they cannot be truly said 
to be impracticable. No reasonable person can 
doubt that a village community, composed of a 
few thousand inhabitants cultivating in joint own- 
ership the same extent of land which at present 
feeds the number of people, and producing by 
combined labor and the most improved proces- 
ses the manufactured articles which they re- 
quired, could raise an amount of productions 
sufficient to maintain them in comfort; and 
would find the means of obtaining, and if need 
be, exacting, the quantity of labor necessary for 
this purpose, from every member of the associ- 
ation who was capable of work. 

The objection ordinarily made to a system of 
community of property and equal distribution of 
the produce, that each person would be inces- 
santly occupied in evading his fair share of the 
work, points, undoubtedly, to a real difficulty. 
But those who urge this objection, forget to how 
great an extent the same difficulty exists under 
the system on which nine-tenths of the business 
of society is now conducted. The objection sup- 
poses, that honest and efficient labor is only to 
be had from those who are themselves individu- 
ally to reap the benefit of their own exertions. 
But how small a part of aJl the labor performed 
in England, from the lowest paid to the highest, 
is done by persons working for their own bene- 
fit. From the Irish reaper or hodman to the 
chief justice or the minister of state, nearly all 
the work of society is remunerated by day wa- 
ges or fixed salaries. A factory operative has 
less personal interest in his work than a mem- 
ber of a Communist association, since he is not, 
like him, working for a partnership of which he is 
himself a member. It will no doubt be said, 
that though the laborers themselves have not, in 
most cases, a personal interest in their work, 
they are watched and superintended, and their 
labor directed, and the mental part of the labor 
seme by persons who have. Even this, 

owever, is far from being universally the fact. 
In all public, and many of the largest and most 
successful private undertakings, not only the la- 
bors of detail but the control and superinten- 
dence are entrusted to salaried officers. And 
though the “ master’s eye,’ when the master is 
vigilant and intelligent, is of proverbial value, it 
must be remembered that in a Socialist farm or 
manufactory, each laborer would be under the 
eye not of one master, but of the whole commu- 
nity. In the extreme case of obstinate perse- 
verance in not performing the due share of work, 
the community would have the same resources 
which society now has for compelling conformity 
to the necessary conditions of the association. 
Dismissal, the only remedy at present, is no 
remedy when any other laborer who may be 
engaged does no better than his predecessor : 
the power of dismissal only enables an employ- 
er to obtain from his workmen the customary 
amount of labor, but that customary labor may 
be of any degree of inefficiency. Even the la- 
borer who loses his employment by idleness or 
negligence, has nothing worse to suffer, in the 
most unfavorable case, than the discipline of a 
workhouse, and if the desire to avoid this be a 
sufficient motive in the one system, it would be 
sufficient in the other. Iam not undervaluing 
the strength of the incitement given to labor 
when the whole or a large share of the benefit 
of extra exertion belongs to the laborer. But 
under the present system of industry this incite- 
ment, in the great majority of cases, does not 
exist. If Communistic labor might be less vig- 
orous than that of a peasant proprietor, or a 
workman laboring on his own account, it would 
probably be more energetic than that of a labor- 
er for hire, who has no personal interest in the 
matter at all. The neglect by the uneducated 


classes of laborers for hire, of the duties which 
they engage to perform, is in the present state 
of society most flagrant. Now it is an admitted 
condition of the Communistic scheme that all 
shall be educated: and this being supposed, the 
duties of the members of the association would 
doubtless be as diligently performed as those of 
the generality of salaried officers in the middle 
or higher classes; who are not supposed to be 
necessarily unfaithful to their trust, because so 
long as they are not dismissed, their pay is the 
same in however lax a manner their duty is ful- 
filled. Undoubtedly, asa general rule, remuner- 
ation by fixed salaries does not in any class of 
functionaries produce the maximum of zeal: and 
this is as much as can be reasonably alleged 
against Communistic labor. 

That even this inferiority would necessarily 
exist, is by no means so certain as is assumed by 
those who are little used to carry their minds 
beyond the state of things with which they are 
familiar. Mankind are capable of a far greater 
amount of public spirit than this age is accustom- 
ed to suppose possible. [Good/] History bears 
witness to the success with which large bodies 
of human beings may be trained to feel the pub- 
lic interest their own. And no soil could be 
more favorable to the growth of such a feeling 
than a Communist association, since all the am- 
bition, and the bodily and mental activity, which 
are now exerted in the pursuit of separate and 
self-regarding interests, would require another 
sphere of employment, and would naturally 
find it in the pursuit of the general benefit of 
the community. The same cause, so often as- 
signed in explanation of the devotion of the 
Catholic priest or monk to the interest of his 
order—that he has no interest apart from it— 
would, under Communism, attach the citizen to 
the community. And independently of the 
public motive, every member of the association 
would be amenable to the most universal, and 
one of the strongest, of personal motives, that 
of public opinion. The force of this motive in 
deterring from any act or omission positively 
reproved by the community, no one is likely to 
deny ; but the power also of emulation, in ex- 
citing to the most strenuous exertions for the 
sake of the aprobation and admiration of others, 
is borne witness to by experience in every situ- 
ation in which human beings publicly compete 
with one another, even if it be in things frivolous, 
or from which the public derive no benefit. A 
contest, who can do most for the common good, 
is not the kind of competition which Social- 
ists repudiate. To what extent, therefore, the 
energy of labor would be diminished by Com- 
munism, or whether in the long run it would be 
diminished at all, must be considered for the pres- 
ent an undecided question. 

Another of the objections to Communism is 
similar to that so often urged against poor-laws : 
that if every member of the community were 
assured of subsistence for himself and any num- 
ber of children, on the sole condition of willing- 
ness to work, prudential restraint on the multi- 
plication of mankind would be at an end, and 
population would start forward at a rate which 
would reduce the community through success- 
ive stages of increasing discomfort to actual 
starvation. There would certainly be much 
ground for this apprehension if Communism 
provided no motives of restraint, equivalent to 
those which it would take away. But Commu- 
nism is precisely the state of things in which 
opinion might be expected to declare itself with 
greatest intensity against this kind of selfishness. 
[ Hear! hear !| An augmentation of numbers 
which diminished the comfort or increased the 
toil of the mass, would then cause ( which now 
it does not) immediate and unmistakeable in- 
convenience to every individual in the associa- 
tion; inconvenience which could not then be im- 
puted to the avarice of employers, or the unjust 
privileges of the rich. In such altered circum- 
stances opinion could not fail to reprobate, and 
if reprobation did not suffice, to repress by pen- 
alties of some description, this or any other cul- 





pable self-indulgence at the expense of the com- 





munity. The Communistic scheme, instead of 
being peculiarly open to the objection drawn 
from danger of over-population, has the recom- 
mendation of tending in an especial degree to 
the prevention of that evil. 

A more real difficulty is that of fairly appor- 
tioning the labor of the community among its 
members. There are many kinds of work, and 
by what standard are they to be measured one 
against another? Who is to judge how much 
cotton spinning, or distributing goods from the 
stores, or bricklaying, or chimney sweeping, is 
equivalent to so much ploughing? The diffi- 
culty of making the adjustment between 
different qualities of labor is so strongly felt by 
Communist writers, that they have usually 
thought it necessary to provide that all should 
work by turns at every description of useful la- 
bor: an arrangement which by putting an end 
to the division of employments, would sacrifice 
so much of the advantage of co-operative pro- 
duction as greatly to diminish the productive- 
ness of labor. Besides, even in the same kind 
of work, nominal equality of labor would be so 
great a real inequality, that the feeling of jus- 
tice would revolt against its being enforced. 
All persons are not equally fit for all labor; and 
the same quantity of labor is an unequal bur- 
then on the weak and the strong, the hardy 
and the delicate, the quick and the slow, the 
dull and the intelligent. 

But these difficulties, though real, are not 
necessarily insuperable. The apportionment of 
work to the strength and capacifies of individu- 
als, the mitigation of a general rule to provide 
for cases in which it would operate harshly, are 
not problems to which human intelligence, 
guided by a sense of justice, would be inade- 
quate. And the worst and most unjust arrange- 
ment which could be made of these points, un- 
der a system aiming at equality, would be so 
far short of the inequality and injustice with 
which labor ( not to speak of remuneration) is 
now apportioned, as to be scarcely worth count- 
ing in the comparison. We must remember 
too that Communism, as a system of society, 
exists only in idea; that its difficulties, at pres- 
ent, are much better understood than its re- 
sources; and that the intellect of mankind is 
only beginning to contrive the means of organ- 
izing it in detail, so as to overcome the one and 
derive the greatest advantage from the other. 


Way tue Sry 1s Bive.—It is generally sup- 
posed that the blue color of the sky is due to 
moistur2 in our atmosphere, and the idea seems 
to be confirmed by the intensity of the color 
during the moist weather of summer, when com- 
pared with the sky of the more dry-weathered 
winter. It has recently been shown by Prof. 
Cooke, of Cambridge, in a paper read to the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, that this view is 
correct. He has found, by means of the spectro- 
scope, a very delicate instrument of analysis, by 
which the most minute substances, even when at 
a distance, can be detected, that the aqueous va- 
por of the atmosphere absorbs most powerfully 
the vellow and red rays emanating from the 
sun, leaving the blue rays to be transmitted, and 
thus accounting for the color of the sky. The 
instrument also proves that the color is due to 
simple absorption of these rays by the water, 
and not to repeated reflections from the surface 
of an infinity of drops, as has been supposed. 


—Exre. 


GRAPE VINE OF SANTA BARBARA. 


One of the celebrities of Spanish California is 
the immense and beautiful grape vine now 
growing at the Montecilo, two or three miles 
below Santa Barbara. The planter of the vine 
was Donna Marcelina Felix de Domingnez, of 
the earliest expedition to Sonora, before 1780. 
It was planted by her over sixty-five years ago, 
from a slip which she cut from the young 
vineyard at San Antonio Mission, in Monterey 
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county, for a horse whip. Her husband had 
got permission to make a small garden near 
the warm springs of Montecilo, a favorite 
place for the washer-women of the new settle- 
ment of Santa Barbara, and here she planted 
it on the edge of a knoll. It immediately 
took root and began to bud and leaf, and from 
careful attention before she died, it was made 
to produce more than any known grape-vine in all 
America, North or South. Between 1850 and 
1860 it had been trailed over some eighty feet 
in circumference, with a trunk of twelve inches 
in diameter, rising clean fifteen feet from the 
ground, Some years it has borne over 6,000 
bunches of ripe and sound grapes, or close on 
to 8,000 pounds, and become the wonder of 
every resident or sojourner in that part of Cal- 
ifornia. And what is more, for the last thirty 
years’ it has prineipally maintained the old wo- 
man and her numerous family. 

Prof. Silliman, when he visited it last year; 
said he had never heard of such an immense 
grape-vine in any other country, which is 
saying a great deal, as he has traveled much 
in the South of Europe. 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 


In Conaress, the bill for the admission of Nebras- 
ka, as amended by the House, was taken up in the 
Senate on Wednesday the 16th, and after discussion 
the House amendment was concurred in: Yeas, 28, 
Nays, 14. So the bill has passed both Houses, and 
goes to the President. The bill to admit Colorado 
was then taken up, and the House amendment, simi- 
lar to that put upon the Nebraska bill, was adopted, 
by Yeas 27; Nays 12; and the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent. The amendment attached by the House to 
the above named bills, provides that the act of ad- 
mission for each of these states, shall take effect only 
on the fundamental condition that the legislatures of 
the states shall agree to the abolition of al! distinc- 
tions on account of color. 


Tue Constitutional Amendment proposed by Con- 
gress at its last year’s session, was ratified by the 
Maine Senate on the 16th inst., having been previ- 
ously ratified by the House. The vote of the Sen- 
ate was unanimous. The West Virginia legislature, 
and also that of Indiana, on the same day, ratified 
the Constitutional Amendment. 


Tue Greek insurrection in Candia, in other Medit- 
erranean islands, and in Thessaly, instead of being 
subdued, appears to be gaining strength. Enthusias- 
tic sympathy for the insurgents is awakened through- 
out Greece; volunteers in large numbers it is said 
are hastening to their assistance, and ships are seut 
to convey provisions, and munitions of war, and to 
take away the destitute and suffering families of 
Cretans to Athens. Relief associations or committees 
have also been formed in Boston, New York, and 
London, to send aid in money and provisions to the 
Greek families made destitute by the war. 


Latge news from France gives us to understand 
that the evacuation of Mexico by the French troops 
1s in progress. A cable dispatch from Paris, of Jan. 
15, says: A detachment of French troops from Mex- 
ico has just arrived in France. The last of the 
transports for Vera Cruz, to bring home the French 
troops, left Toulon last evening. 


Bisnor Clark, of Rhode Island, is eminent for his 
devotion to the interests of his diocese, and yet loves 
to unbend in genial society. One day he was recrea- 
ting at Newport, and fell into the company of Ad- 
miral Farragut. The Bishop was smoking, and 
politely offered a cigar to his companion. Turning 
his bronzed face upon the Bishop, Farragut soberly 
remarked, “ No, thank you, Bishop; I never smoke, 
but 1 sometimes scar a little !” he answer took 
the Bishop aback somewhat, but he quickly recov- 
ered himself, and replied, ‘“Ah, I see, smoking and 
swearing don’t go together !” 


Our neighbor S—— had several boys—good fel- 
lows too—who one morning, while feeding their 
stock, caught a rabbit alive, which Hiram was carry- 
ing home in his arms. Before ryt ee: home 
another one started up, creating the usual excite- 
ment; and with yells that would have done credit to 
Camanches the boys “went” for him. Whereupon 
Hiram, stepping into a fence-corner, very carefully 
set his rabbit down and gave chase with the rest. 
He discovered his mistake too late ; Ais rabbit didn’t 
stay where he sct it. 





Our Blind Asylum, near Louisville, has about a 
thousand windows in it and “nary shutter.” Riding 
down one day, George made the usua] remark about 
so much light for those who did’nt need it, and asked 
why there were no shutters on the windows. 

“So there are,” I replied, “but they are of the 
fashionable kind, and have the ‘blinds’ on the in- 
side !” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. B. W., N. Y.—*“1.._ Is the present editor of the 
CrrcuLaR the author of the articles entitled ‘Foot 
Notes? 2. Was the author of ‘Foot Notes’ 
drowned in Steer Creek, as was announced in the 
CrrcuLark some months ago?” 

1. The editor of the CrrcvLaR is greatly addicted 
to going afoot, and has the same initials and very 
much the same style as the author of “ Foot Notes.” 

2. Our private opinion is that “ Q.” the lamented 
author of “Foot Notes,” found “ Steer Creek” a 
convenient place to get rid of his nom de plume, and 


‘that the catastrophe which is related of him there, 


was a dive, rather than a drown. It is thought about 
here, that he wrote the account of that affair himself. 
PRINTER’s D. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS IISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

S\VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

-4 to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 

red and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying !and, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 


man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to’ have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 





new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable, If these hints are 





unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell al} we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. . 
Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on appuication. - 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and balf-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
ard Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods‘of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We chase not more than five per cent. commission in any 
cas e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our cpportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 


Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circuax, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





[Tae Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz- 

Tue Trapper’s Guipr; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

(The above works are for sale at this office.] 








